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About a year into the comprehensive planning process, a 
well-organized group representing, mostly, the ranching 
community sprang up overnight. Talking about the need to 
"plan for people," the Citizens Advisory Group argued that 
the draft plan was environmentally extreme and economically 
oblivious. Prior to CAC's appearance, it seemed that some of 
the traditional, more conservative segments of the community 
had decided to boycott or ignore the planning process with 
the expectation that the plan couldn't finally be adopted if 
their interests had not been allied. By February of 1992, 
when a very conservation-oriented set of zoning maps had 
been released, it had become clear that an "extremist" plan 
might be ramrodded home. 

At this point, the new group seemed to appear overnight. At 
meetings attended by more than 100 people and with an 
elaborate series of well-conceived newspaper ads, CAG 
quickly became a force in local politics. To the public at 
large, Steve Duerr is CAG. Often quoted in newspapers, Mr. 
Duerr has become both a forceful and thoughtful speaker for 
the interests of landowners and a segment of the valley's 
working population that, agrees with him that the 
conservation agenda is insensitive to the economic needs of 
the middle classes. 

Mr. Duerr and I met. at his law offices before work one 
morning. We spoke for about an hour. 

************ 


(Interviewer): When the plan started, in theory it was a going to 
be a collaborative process. Numerous points of view would be 
brought to the table. 

(Duerr): Yes, the original Successful Communities brought the 
results of that collaboration to the planner. 

(Interviewer): And when Kendig (the first planning consultant) 
rolled into the valley, he used some of these methodologies in 
his first outings at the high school. 

(Duerr): ...before he alienated most people. 


(Interviewer): As time went on, there seemed to be a sense of 
foreboding (about how radical the draft plan would be) that blew 
up in February at Snow King when the (zoning) maps were unveiled. 
At that point, was there a sense of betrayal among the people 
that CAG (Citizens Advisory Group) later represented... a feeling 
that the plan was just being railroaded through? 

(Duerr): I think the primary impetus for CAG came from ranchers 
and one resort owner and other businesses. But I think the 
primary focus was from the ranchers. They were really concerned 
about the downzoning and the philosophy that they saw coming 
about. 

To answer your question, the person who expressed it best was 
Phil Wilson at a moratorium forum that CAG put on. And he talked 
about trust: he has a South Park property, and it was going to be 
annexed. Then that was dropped because we were getting into 
Successful Communities and the plan. Then (after the 1990 
elections) Bill Westbrook (the new mayor of Jackson) said: well, 
we're going to cooperate with the county and we think that will 
be more beneficial so we're putting annexation on hold. That was 
three years ago now, and that property has just been sitting 
there. 

Phil had put in the pond and other improvements to make that 
property more aesthetically pleasing for homes and businesses or 
cabins, things like that. And they just said at every turn, trust 
the process. You'll get a good result; it will be fair. And now 
he's four years down the road, and he's no closer to getting that 
property developed than he was before. And I understand that now 
South Park is covered by the natural resources overlay which 
means one (home) to 35 (acres). So his 160 acres would mean three 
building units on land that he was anticipating to be annexed at 
high densities. And so the trust, I believe it was not there, and 
it was a matter of time before the philosophy behind the plan 
came to fruition. He's an example because he very forcefully 
spoke out with respect to the issues of trust and betrayal. 
Phil's a very Christian, principled guy. He reads the Bible and 
believes what it says. 

(Interviewer): I can see It from both sides of the coin and I 
understand fully these sentiments. To the degree that the land 
base is so limited and has been subjected to such tremendous 
pressure, to what extenb has there been an objection to the 
underlying principle of planning? 

(Duerr): This isn't just politically correct thinking, but I 
don't believe that anyone in CAG is against planning. And we 
agree with people who say that you can't just destroy the 
resource, which is the quality of the aesthetic experience here 
by having chains and strip development up and down the highways. 
We all agree with that, but still there has to be a balance 
between protection of open space, wildlife and natural resources, 
and having the ability to still live here and to fulfill the duty 



and the opportunity we have in respect to being a gateway 
community in regard to tourism. 

(Interviewer): ... failing 1o acknowledging our responsibility to 
our visiting publics? That we would adopt this attitude that this 
is our little corner of paradise? It's not our responsibility to 
lodge or feed you, the visiting public. Do you see some 
tendencies toward that? 

(Duerr): I guess the answer, to put it in my own terms... I think 
the Jackson Hole Alliance does a lot of good things and that they 
protected this valley from unlimited growth. But again with 
respect to balance, there's only one Yellowstone and Grand Teton 
National Park with a southern gateway city. 

And, not to talk about a paternalistic duty to the nation... but 
when Mom and Dad come here In a motor home, some of the growth 
control ideas that are being implemented -- do what you can to 
reduce commercial growth, do what you can to increase the 
aesthetic experience by moving lodging to the Town Square which 
has to increase the prices of lodging, because you've got a 
limited supply of land, the price goes up, because if you reduce 
the size and scale of motels, no more Days Inn, you've got 40 
unit Rusty Parrot type places — and so when Mom and Pop come in 
during the summer time with the kids and they've got to pay $120 
a night, it's not appropriate in a community like this. 

Yes, we've got to balance. It would be great to have high 
quality, country club like experiences, but that's not for 
everyone. I think that somehow we're losing that focus. There 
isn't a balance that protects people who want to live here or the 
families who want to visit. When you think of the contribution of 
the planners who say they want this to be a family place and 
preserve community character, it seems sometimes incredible that 
we're doing almost exactly the opposite. We're driving prices 
through the roof; we're making it difficult on families and 
ranchers to continue to enjoy this place. 

(Interviewer): A lot of what the Alliance does, as someone who's 
worked very closely with its program, is react to what we feel is 
an excess towards one set of errors. And a lot of what you're 
describing falls into the same category. 

I fully agree that with everything you say, we're losing the 
families; costs are spiraling out of control. The character of 
Jackson Hole as we know it is slipping away. What, then, would be 
a proactive CAG recommendation be when it comes to basic land use 
planning? What, in other words, is the reasonable compromise 
between what the steward of the land deserves to receive for his 
commitment to the property held in his family on the one side 
and, on the other side, the legitimate desire to be stewards to 
the overall character of a community that is threatened by 
overdevelopment. How does one do this? it's a tough question. 



(Duerr): It sure is. It's multi-faceted. And if want to do it in 
relation to just the open space issue -- it's way too complicated 
to do in just one answer... Using, say. South Park, there's going 
to be growth in the need for affordable housing. That affordable 
housing presumably should be located where there is 
infrastructure -- proximity to public transportation, the 
schools, sewers and other services -- South Park sure seems like 
the place. If you want to preserve open space, does it make sense 
to try to rope off 140 acres right in the middle of South Park 
and not allow that to be densely developed. I don't know. I think 
that some of the planning needs to recognize existing facts and 
be more practical. 

(Interviewer): Why then is there a tendency toward the system 
failing to admit these basic facts? I don't know what the latest 
developments in the plan are. But to the extent that Phil 
Wilson's property is in what people think is South Park, and to 
the extent that there is general agreement that affordable 
housing needs to be put somewhere and that South Park is the 
place for it to go, why is the system hamstrung by this inability 
to come to grips with these conclulons? 

(Duerr): I don't know. I think that there has been a tendency to 
impose a philosophy on the plan which is to limit growth 
completely and to not allow dense development. And so we're going 
to start with that premise, and wherever there's open space, 
we're going to keep it that way. Right out of the shute, we're 
going to do it that way. 

Stop it now, and we'll look at it later, seems to be the 
philosophy. But it sure seems out of sequence because we've got a 
philosophy that says everything that can be left green will be. 
It seems neither practical nor does it solve the problems of 
employees affordable housing or how a family is to stay here. 

I'm using the example of Phil Wilson only because you get into 
Phil Wilson's property by going into Rafter J (a large 
subdivision in the middle of South Park). And now you go on to 
140 acres of wide open, undeveloped land but it can't be 
developed. 

(Interviewer): I think that's a very good answer. In the planning 
process, we're going to start with a policy of no loss -- we're 
not going to concede anything... The question )s whether that's 
going to be an adament point of view, regardless of the costs to 
individuals like Phil and others who are going to take the falls, 
so to speak. Or whether there's been a strategic idea to skewer 
the dialogue out to that pendulum extreme, in order to then come 
in sort of softly to something a little more reasonable at 
adoption. I don't see evidence that that's the scenario. 

(Duerr): I don't either... 

(Interviewer): But 1 have the idea that would have been the 



underlying assumption about how to start a planning process, from 
the point of view of some of the actors, anticipating the need 
for and importance of concessions at the end. 

(Duerr): What I think is important is... balance — and I've seen 
this come up where people looking back are saying we've done a 
good job of protecting the natural resources, the trees and the 
animals and the rest of it with the blue zone and the riparian 
areas. And that needs to be done. But we've had no eye at all on 
what the effects of the environmental steps are on the economic 
impacts. What we're doing is creating a place where the high end 
rules: high end real estate, high end life styles. The working 
man can't live here; move over to Victor. Property taxes for 
those who can continue to rise. I'm not a numbers cruncher 
Bill Knight (a county planner working on affordable housing) has 
thought hard about this -- what is the revenue stream of this 

county, given its obligations as a gateway community with an 

effective population of maybe SO,000 people... Is the protection 
of open space gutting this place economically, so that it can't 
fulfill what it ought to be? And that what has been dreamed of as 

a very high quality place. Are we going to have the ability to 

focus on tourism as our nest egg that we can all live off of 
appropriately. 

You know, it just seems to me that when we drive families out and 
make it more and more expensive for visiting families to come 
here, you're harming your relevance here. What are we going to 
do; I don't hear that in the discussion. 

(Interviewer): I had a discussion with Darrel Hoffman the other 
day, an interview, and I asked him about the idea that there 
would be a certain kind of 'naturalism' that protects the 
interests of Jackson Hole. Naturalism in the terms of a 
traditional boom and bust cycle or, at least, an upwards and 
downwards spiral in terms of our real estate markets. There is 
evidence or proof of these cycles as recently as 1984 (when the 
local markets slumped after a boom in the late 19/0's). 

I asked him if this had become a market that can only rise. As 
someone (a real estate appraiser) who's very pragmatic in these 
matters, he didn't see why the pressure would relent because the 
underlying factor driving growth in Jackson Hole is the 
deterioration of the quality of life in American cities, and that 
people like ourselves cannot; jump from central Manhatten to rural 
Kansas, but they can conceivably come into a community like this 
(which is cosmopolitan and easily reached by air). His other 
point was that our real estate prices, relative to the prices of 
real estate in the upper middle class suburbs of most cities, are 
still a good deal. As long as that's true, as long as there is 
prosperity, they'll be irresistable pressure toward growth and 
higher prices. 

I agree that we've gotten to the point where we are a 
tremendously distorted and warped community that's unable to 



provide for its most important citizens, its police officers, 
nurses and teachers. How, though, can planning provide the 
answers to those macro-pressures? I think your earlier point was 
that there's not even an attempt to do that. 

(Duerr): One way to increase the amount of affordable housing is 
to increase the supply. But it's just not going to happen with 
the philosophy that's out there. And so you end up with planning 
that's in opposition to economics. Don't you really? An Increased 
supply decreases cost, but you can't do that because of our 
political philosophy with respect to growth and natural areas. 
How do you square Economics 101 with planning? And that's where 
you get the deed restrictions and these other items that resist 
market forces. I think that they screw up. They don't work. And 
so is it inevitable that to preserve the ability of the work 
force to live here, they'll have to be more density and more 
housing? Or not? I don't know the answer; I'm not a student of 
planning. I don't know all the different ways to essentially skew 
market forces, to maintain affordable housing in the face of a 
decreasing supply. And I don't know if they work. 

(Interviewer): We're right Into the heart of these matters. 

(Duerr): And I don't have a kneejerk conservative philosophical 
answer that says government stay out of my life. Government has 
to have a role if you're going to tinker with market forces. 

(Interviewer): Planning by definition is a form of serious 
tinkering. 

(Duerr): But that's OK. 

(Interivewer): As late as the 1970's, there was a protective 
mechanism at play because of our remoteness. But it's tough 
because I think we all have within our living memories the 
recollection where the market gave us far better results than any 
amount of planning would have. But as Darrel also said in our 
interview, they've been planning in Jackson Hole forever. It's a 
mistake to think that things were a mess prior to 1978. 

(Duerr): Last week there was a story about deed restrictions, 
that legally they just don't work. With respect to the 
requirement right now, that 20 percent of a new subdivision has 
to be deeded affordable housing, I don't think that works. 

(Interviewer): Well, that is an example of where there is an 
effort to recognize the pressures on the working man of Jackson 
Hole . 

(Duerr): But it's impractical. 


(Interviewer): Why can't that be an example of a practical 
approach? 



(Duerr): Well, let's say you've got John Dodge VI. It's in that 
area, the Village Road. It's high end. Forty percent has to be 
affordable housing. Already you're forcing a result in an area 
where it won't be a natural outcome. Why not -- whatever the 
results of that 20 percent would have been — go zone Phil 
Wilson's property for high density where it's already in a highly 
dense area, so there won't be pressure to make those second 
homes? 

You have at least eliminated those obvious market pressures that 
will exist over time in John Dodge VI. Why not do that? I'm not 
an economist, I'm not an expert planner. But it seems to me that 
you eliminate that one problem. 

(Interviewer): By creating a small street layout and a small lot 
subdivision, you're letting the market not select for retired 
CICO' s . 

(Duerr): Yes, exactly, he isn't going to buy a 1500 foot rambler 
in South Park. Maybe there is speculation because people see 
prices rise two or three times in a year, which I understand 
sometimes happens. But if you put enough supply like that on the 
market, I think you eliminate the problem. But you can't get 
people to think about that because of the philosophy to corral 
growth. It has to be brought in line with an eye on economics 101 
and what's practical. And I still don't see that happening. 

(Interviewer): I agree. The resistance to the consideration of 
the option is so profound, although I assume that up until 
recently, if not now. South Park was intended to be the 
repository of a substantial amount of affordable housing. Whether 
it went as far as Phil Wilson's property, I'm not sure. 

Turning to that aspect of it, let's say in this case that the 
obvious correlation between market pressure and relief is 
realized and one does put substantial density on to Phil Wilson's 
property as part of the answer, what is the justice of that when 
you look at the Lucas property, for example. They, too, have 
worked hard and at that point they become the fall guy in the 
effort to preserve open space because they have a postcard 
property. How does one wrestle with these issues of equity. 

(Duerr): This is a pretty complicated answer. The reason I've 
focused on South Park is because I think in being practical about 
what is possible in terms of the political philosophy of the 
plan, you get to talking about density in Spring Gulch... it 
won't happen. 

... I've had this thought — it's been expressed a lot: you get a 
Cliff Hanson, he's second generation, and Mary Mead, she's 
third... I do think they care about Jackson Hole. They have an 
attachment to that land and what happens to it. And they have an 
incentive, if three years ago planners had sat down with them and 
said, look. 



said, look, we do have a philosophy for this plan, but we'd like 
to help you master plan your ranch with respect to that 
philosophy. We have only have eight or ten of these (large 
ranching) families. The time spent In direct communication with 
those families who are motivated to care about Jackson Hole and 
that land would have been efficiently spent because you're 
dealing with their family concerns, what they need to do for 
their children. But instead of doing that, we got this broad 
brush philosophy that treated them all the same. And what's 
happened. The Hardemann subdivision; von Gotard's trying to 
subdivide. Cliff's got his ranch on the market. The highest 
bidder will take it. So you've got everyone scrambling to try to 
avoid those problems, and I think it could have been avoided. And 
some of it still can be avoided by direct communication, an 
understanding of their needs and desires. 

(Interviewer): The reason that wasn't done as a general matter is 
that we live in an era where mistrust, rather than trust, 
prevails. And that would have been implausable on the basis that 
some people would have imagined collusion. 

(Duerr): That's called contract zoning, but that's OK if it gets 
the result you want. And you're much more likely to get the 
results you want with these stewards of these ranches for years 
and years, rather than a pin-striped suit out of New Jersey who's 
going to come and get the best price he can, buy as cheap as 
possible, and wait for market pressures over a period of ten 
years that he can control, (then) see changes in philosophy, 
because it's going to swing back politically to someplace nearer 
the middle and cram density. 

And so we blew it. And yet everyone wanted to do the right thing. 
The Hansons would have worked with a Dail Barbour, but they never 
got the chance. The worst tiling is they say we tried, but they 
didn't try. And so there goes the trust issue. People say we 
talked with Phil Wilson, but ask Phil about the quality of that 
conversation: whether they listened, whether they ever listened. 
They didn't, and it's not fair. 

... Scott (Garland, director of the Jackson Hole Alliance) wanted 
the ranchers to meet with your board, but there's a mistrust... 
There is a belief that the environmental movement takes no 
hostages and they wear you out by good funding and persistance. A 
good strategy. 

(Interviewer): Let me try to wind down... one of the issues I 
want to recall is the lmfamous 'chisseler' issue (wherein the 
draft plan proposed a protection of this ground squirrel's 
habitat). What did that aspect of the regulations mean or tell 
people at that time? 

(Duerr): I think it meant that we brought an outsider in here who 
thought he had a cookie-cutter recipe for Jackson Hole -- who 
although he had presumably gone through the Successful 



Communities exercise of reach out, listen and understand in 
the end dumped his previous work product on the community in a 
haphazard way, including peach orchards, chisselers, hog farms. 
It was a disservice to the people who hired him. It just showed 
that Lane Kendig didn't provide what he was paid to provide. It's 
unfortunate . 

(Interviewer): In the case of the chisselers, that work was 
provided by Tom Campbell, a consultant who lives here, who is a 
passionate advocate of wildlife values. His justification would 
have been that they are at the bottom of the food chain; you 
can't have the species you want if you lope off the food sources 
they depend on. 

(Duerr): You were in on that one, too. And one has a different 
perspective on whether raptors need to eat the chisselers In this 
10 percent of the community (on privately owned lands). It's goes 
back to balance. 

(Interviewer): So this represented another instance of excess? 

(Duerr): Cliff Hanson's reaction — before you leave. I'll have 
to show you a picture of Cliff sitting on a blanket in Spring 
Gulch when he was two-years-old -- he's been shooting chisselers 
for 80 years. For good reason. And now some guy from somewhere is 
going to protect chisselers. It's just incredibly inappropriate 
in the mind set of some of the people who are important players. 

(interviewer): ... people who know the land and the relationships 
between the animals. 

(Duerr): Yes. 

(Interviewer): I must say that there was so much agreement with 
the basic points that you made in relationship to that, the 
counter-arguments were swamped. 

(Duerr): Come on. You guys are getting into the minutae of this 
thing. You don't have an eye on the big picture; you're screwing 
up this planning effort because you're just worried about 
chisselers, yet to some extent he was right because at that time 
the plan stunk in terms of detail. And everybody, I think at that 
time was... (can't hear) 

... because now it's now going more in the hands of locals and 
out of Lane Kendig's mess. CAG can't get out there now and say 
'Lane Kendig's plan' because it's now more a local product and 
more appropriate. I can't attack Bob Scott because he's got his 
full heart and soul in it. And if he makes a mistake, he's going 
to have a good reason why he did what he did. It's not because he 
didn't read it and just forgot to take peach orchards out of his 
last draft. And so we aren't saying anything now; it's just got 
to work its way out. 



(Interviewer): Although, underlying the improvements in the plan 
that you've mentioned, it was always trying to control or 
influence the intangible by directing this intricate level of 
minutae, which was really coming out of computers rather than any 
sense of local conditions and history. 

(Duerr): Out of Flagstaff, or wherever he was last. 

(Interviewer): But still, looking at CAG's reactions at this 
point: we're coming down to the point of adoption. And there are 
still these tremendous systemic failures from your point of view, 
to look at Phil Wilson's property as an example. Earlier, you 
suggested that we're still missing the boat in many ways. How do 
you view CAG's role from here on in? 

(Duerr): I think it's a little bit like the U.S. Congress right 
now... let them do their tiling. Let's see how it works because I 
think that CAG is a small group of people who maybe had an effect 
at that time. But not now. We can't effect the philososphy of 
planning. It's too big; it's Loo all encompassing. And to chip 
around the edges will be pointless... see what happens. See what 
happens to the revenue streeim; see what happens to tourism. Let's 
see what happens to affordable housing. And let's see what 
happens to the preservation of open space. I mean, the big ticket 
items didn't get solved. I guess we're going to get back to them. 
But how come they didn't go after those right up front? 

(Interviewer): That's a good answer. I think the Alliance is 
beginning to take that point of view as well... this is what 
we're going to have, and we'll be able to see in the aftermath if 
the criticisms were warrfinted or not. 

(Duerr): There's one specific portion of the plan that received 
no attention whatsoever, and 1 think that CAG made some input 
that received good support. And that's downzoning and non- 
conforming uses. 1 don't think that people who were effected 
understood how it would effect them. In town, taking Jerry 
Bishop, he goes from commercial to auto-commercial, or 
residential or something. 

I know that you've got a focus on this property. What makes sense 
for that piece of property? 

(Interviewer): Are you talking about his hotel (the Days Inn) or 
the Y-intersection generally? 

(Duerr): Well, the Y area, one of whicli would support a hotel, 
which would take care of the Mora and Pop because if they park 
their camper there, they can walk to McDonalds and the stuff 
that's already there that you don't want on the town square 
anyway. But they won't let him build a hotel. 

Why's a 100 units OK, but 122 isn't? I don't get that, 
particularly if it makes it. uneconomical... Or campgrounds. 



What's wrong with campgrounds? I mean. It you don't like the 
location where they are, then zone for a better location. 

(Interviewer): Your point being that these being non-conforming 
uses, they're going to be wiped out? 

(Duerr): To improve them, or expand them at all... if you look 
from the point of uses, it's kind of a Pandora's box of evil 
things for people who haven't opened it and thought about it. And 
it applies differently to different uses. Trailer homes; is there 
a place for trailer homes? Well, it doesn't look like it. We're 

trying to get rid of the ones we have all of the time. We're 

making it incredibly difficult to economically ever include them. 
But isn't there a place for them? Doesn't a rancher somewhere 
have a canyon where he could have that revenue stream. Why not 
figure out where those are and develop them... 

(Interviewer): ... the larger point being that there's a lack of 
flexibility, the lack of ability to cope with anything other 
than the massive across-the-board picture. 

(Duerr): The philosophy of no growth. Less density. But that 
doesn't permit dealing with a specific problem. The non- 

conforming section, as it applies to a lot of people, is very 

unfair. 

(Interviewer): ... tremendous impacts on equities and values. 

(Duerr): And expectations. A conservationist can say we don't 

have to give you anything for your expectations. Well, fine. But 
what happened to community character when you're going around and 
punching people on the nose like that without acknowledging that 
they have real live expectations. You did it to the ranchers: 
Cliff Hanson and the Hardemanns. How do you think they feel? I 
don't see the Hardemanns feeding cows anymore. You didn't give 
them any incentive to stay in ranching. Who is in ranching 
anymore? You aren't going to see any pick-ups in town with the 
Australian sheep dogs and hay; they're going to be all housing 
units. They're all going to be gone. No one talked to them about 
how to preserve their operation in cow and calf ranching. 

(Interviewer): Although in that instance, there are other 

pressures coming to bear: for instance, the opportunity to 

develop at a tremendous profit, estate planning, and so forth. 
Lastly, I'm too distant from this to make much sense of it. But 
over in Driggs, Idaho, I've heard... that there's a potential 
development over there... arid that on behalf of the developers, 
there is some threatened legal action that you will take -- or 
perhaps have already taken — if a moratorium is enacted. 

(Duerr): I represent the developers. These aren't New Jersey pin¬ 
striped suits; I mean Pete Cook, Marvel Beldon who was raised on 
the Pitchfork Ranch in Meteetse (whose grandfather was on the 
cover of the book, Wyoming Centennial, the guy holding a calf). 



These are pretty much Wyoming people. I mean, Cy Richards. Yeh, 
they're developers, but that is a special project. It is designed 
to hit the market for lodging that Targhee can't do because it 
can't do its exchange. 

(Interviewer): Oh, I didn't know that. I thought it was more 
locally oriented. 

(Duerr): No, it's primarily 290 condo and hotel units, primarily 
second home. So I think that to say it's going to help solve the 
affordable housing problems of Jackson is not guite true. What I 
gave them was just a summary of the Idaho Supreme Court cases, 
and I had that distributed at a CTV meeting. The reason why is 
that there is a South Fork Coalition, like an Alliance, in the 
Idaho Falls area, which is pretty neat because the guys are so 
unsquare, a farmer or rancher on land outside Idaho Falls trying 
to (protect) agricultural land. He had the philosophy like the 
Alliance, trying to stop it, the South Fork group. But the Idaho 
Supreme Court, twice over a five year period, and each time the 
Supreme Court ruled that, contrary to the majority of cases in 
the United States and contrary to what happens in Wyoming... the 
law in place over there is the law that is in place at the time 
of the initial application... 

****************** 

Our conversation turned briefly to a discussion of moratoriums 
and their impacts on development proposals. Within a few minutes, 
our interview finished. 



